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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Die WeltrXthsel. Gemeinverstandliche Studien iiber monistiscbe Philosophic 
Von Ernst Haeckel, Dr. philos., Dr. med., Dr. jur., Dr. scient., Professor 
an der Universitat Jena. Bonn : Verlag von Emil Strauss. 1899. Pages, 
viii, 473. 

A presentation of the world-problem is the subject of Professor Haeckel's 
latest book, and he apparently intends the book to be a summary and conclusion of 
his life's work. It contains a risume of his studies in the line of natural science, 
viewed under a philosophical aspect, and presents as the solution of the world-prob- 
lem the theory of monism. The book is written in the brilliant style for which all 
the writings of Professor Haeckel are known, and will not fail to make a deep im- 
pression upon the reading public. 

Professor Haeckel complains in the preface that the nineteenth century, — a 
century of the development of natural science, — did not bring about a satisfactory 
clarification of the problems of philosophy. Philosophy, such as it is taught at the 
universities, is still far removed from the ideal which he would like to enthrone in 
its place. It is purely metaphysical and deals with abstract problems which have 
little or no foundation in fact, and make little or no use of the enormous treasures 
brought to light by the various natural sciences. On the other hand, the represen- 
tatives of the exact sciences have become mere specialists, and turn their backs 
upon the problems of philosophy, thus ignoring a cognition of the deeper interrela- 
tion of the facts which they discover. Many scientists deem philosophy redundant. 
They do not see the woods but only single trees, while vice versa the metaphysi- 
cians see the woods only, without taking note of the trees ; and the nature-philos- 
ophy, which would unite both in a harmonious world-conception, is still repugnant 
to large circles belonging to either of these factions. With the purpose of filling 
this gap, Professor Haeckel publishes his book on world-problems, which, though 
it may have shortcomings, is as he states at least honest from the beginning to the 
end, and expresses his deepest convictions as " the matured fruit from the tree of 
knowledge," such as he knows it. 

The book is divided into four parts, treating first of anthropological, secondly 
of psychological, thirdly of cosmological, and lastly of theological problems. The 
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first part discusses man, the system of his body, his origin, his life, and the history 
of his race. The author then introduces us to the soul, calling the nervous sub- 
stance "psycho-plasm," and objecting to a dualistic psychology, rejecting the im- 
mortality-idea as held by the dualistic philosophers. The basis of a cognition of 
the world is to him " the law of substance," by which he understands the preser- 
vation of matter and energy. The Christian God-idea is discarded as an impossi- 
bility on the same ground on which the dualistic theory of the soul has been found 
unacceptable. 

In the concluding chapter, entitled "Solution of the World-Problems," he de- 
clares that the world-problems have been solved by the various natural sciences : 
astronomy, geology, physics, chemistry, biology, and anthropology. He grants 
that some problems, such as the origin of life, have not been definitely settled, but 
there is no reason on that account for mystification of any kind, because we can 
after all know positively that law governs the world, and that the monistic philoso- 
phy has proved a satisfactory solution. Haeckel concludes with Goethe's words: 
' ' According to eternal and iron laws must we all complete the circles of our be- 
ing." 

Professor Haeckel is the champion of mechanical and materialistic monism, 
and as such he is its best and most classical exponent. That he is frequently one- 
sided is well known, and we have repeatedly called attention to some of his short- 
comings ; but his one-sidedness is nothing in comparison to the one-sidedness of 
his opponents, the Ultramontanes and other anti-evolutionists. Professor Haeckel's 
readers will easily condone the vigorous language which he uses when exaggerating 
the crude conception of an antiquated theology. We venture to say that the Chris- 
tian world (at least in America) also has moved onward, and I believe there will be 
few left among the ranks of clergymen who would still represent their God as "a 
gaseous vertebrate." On the other hand, Professor Haeckel might find some truth 
in the traditional religious ideas, such as is for instance the anthropocentric con- 
ception which he vigorously criticises. It is true after all that the world-process 
on earth culminates in man. In the struggle for life a number of living beings de- 
velop, and every one of them may regard itself as the center of the universe ; but 
after all the tendency of the development of the world is to produce a rational be- 
ing, and this rational being reveals best the harmony of the cosmos, as its purest 
and most ideal product. It is the development of the truly human which would 
lead men above the present defects of our civilisation, and help to cultivate the 
humanity of man by freeing our institutions from the barbaric relics of past ages, 
an aspiration which Professor Haeckel shares with all lovers of reform. In this 
line, especially on the reform of school and church, Professor Haeckel's remarks 
are quite in order, and he might find sympathy even among his very opponents. 

Whatever standpoint the reader may take, he has in Professor Haeckel a man 
who is truly representative, and there can be no question that the book will make 
a strong impression. F, c. 



